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of view. The only legitimate grading of reality is on the basis of 
its significance. Apart from thought, then, all things are equally 
real. From the point of view of reality, it is presumptuous to pick 
and choose, to select a certain cause to go with a certain effect, or 
to single out two particular things as coexistent. Such selections 
are only made for the purposes of thought. It is its usefulness 
as a basis of thinking that furnishes the guarantee of a piece of 
knowledge. 

Columbia University. R. S. Wood WORTH, 

Secretary. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Subconscious. Joseph Jasteow. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1906. Pp. 549. 

The last decades have done a great deal to enrich the storehouse of 
psychological experience in directions for which the cut and dried 
scholastic psychology of the oughts and should-be's had had little en- 
couragement. For years tabooed by the professional psychologist, ex- 
ploited largely by enthusiasts, and therefore exposed to many a peculiar 
distortion, the data of the ' subconscious ' have been made the topic for 
popular and semiscientific and partly misleading entertainment. Jas- 
trow's book intends to be a serious cicerone in the mooted fields. With a 
sound and sane view of the material, but with, unfortunately, a rather 
studied style of presentation, he has devoted one hundred and fifty-six 
pages to the normal, two hundred and forty-five to the abnormal and a 
third part of one hundred and thirty-two pages to the theoretical issues 
of the ' subconscious.' The mode of presentation is, indeed, the cause of 
a long delay in this review, and of a conflict, in the mind of the reviewer, 
between the desire to make accessible the many excellent collections of 
material scattered through the book and the difficulty attending any con- 
tinued reading among the painfully long similes and the distracting evi- 
dences of literary effort. Over and over again one feels the lack of 
directness in the strings of evidently most carefully balanced sentences. 
The rich material of the much better told observations is too often hidden 
in the elaborate context, and one but rarely meets with a clean-cut state- 
ment of perspective such as the one on page 294, summing up funda- 
mental results in the psychology of hypnotism. Similarly there is but 
rarely a hint as to how to correlate the author's view with the efforts of 
others towards a clearing of the atmosphere. It is indeed difficult to say 
to what kind of public the book would adapt itself. If this review draws 
the attention of the student of psychology to the chapters which contain 
contributions or collections of material, the best service is rendered the 
author and reader, and it should balance the painful duty of having to 
give a rather unfavorable verdict of the setting the material gets. 
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The first seven chapter headings — ' The Function of Consciousness,' 
' Consciousness and the Nervous System,' ' Consciousness and Volition,' 
' The Distribution of Attention,' ' The Mechanism of Consciousness,' 
' The Subconscious in Mental Procedure,' ' The Subconscious Maturing 
of Thought' — suggest most interesting and well-chosen topics, but to the 
uninitiated the chapters are not clear and to the one who has raised these 
and similar problems the result of the perusal is disproportionate with 
the labor. If the most kindly and attentive reader would undertake to 
supply chapter headings according to the results of his study of each 
chapter they would hardly coincide with the headings of the above dis- 
position, taking for granted that he really could venture on the attempt 
of giving sufficiently distinctive headings. Many excellent groups of 
material are scattered through the one hundred and fifteen pages; but 
one would be unable to place them from memory. 

The next chapter, on ' The Lapses of Consciousness,' is a most excel- 
lent collection of experiences. Whether the notion of 'lapses of con- 
sciousness' is the best psychological perspective of these striking anec- 
dotes of Zerstreutheit is, however, doubtful. We see here plainly how 
unfortunate it is to use consciousness as a criterion of mental activity 
and at the same time as meaning ' greater consciousness than the sub- 
conscious.' When those of us who seriously deal with these facts and 
experiences speak of lapses of consciousness, we would want to imply 
something broader than lapses of attention and lapses of memory, and 
we would want to group them according to kind, and according to their 
effects, and where possible according to their excuses or ' causal ' condi- 
tions. If taken as a chapter on types of distraction, it is one of the 
best ever presented; but as such they had possibly best be called 'lapses' 
in the manner of Professor Bawden, without any further reference to 
consciousness. That dream consciousness is made to figure among the 
abnormal states shows how ill advised a division of normal and abnormal 
is in such a field. The chapter dealing with this subject and the one 
following, on 'The Variants of Dream-consciousness,' contain many 
valuable accounts, and the latter especially a valuable collection of ex- 
periments with drugs. Under ' The Dissociated Consciousness ' Jastrow 
gives a brief sketch of somnambulism, hypnotic experiences and hysteria, 
and he then passes to the ' Genesis of Altered Personality ' (really a de- 
scriptive review of the well-known cases of Flournoy and Morton Prince) 
and ' Disintegrating Lapses of Personality ' (Felida X., Mary Reynolds, 
Emile X., Louis V., Bourne, etc., and the case Hanna). It is rather 
difficult to draw any general principles of the mechanism of the disorder 
from the statements. We miss in many places both the lucidity and the 
practical ingenuity of the presentation of a Janet, and the description of 
the actual working out of changes in the condition. 

The theoretical part discusses first the conception of the subcon- 
scious. As a very plain instance of threshold phenomena Jastrow men- 
tions a modification of the illusion in comparing lengths of lines with 
divergent and convergent strokes, if these distracting lines are reduced 
to such a degree of faintness that the eye fails to detect their presence. 
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The ' undetected ' shadows will still incline the judgments in accord with 
the illusion. " For this manner of devious influence upon conscious- 
ness, but seemingly not through consciousness, the term subconscious 
seems peculiarly fitting " (p. 418). Whether varying degrees of certainty 
of discrimination had best be explained with the principles of ' subcon- 
scious activity' is somewhat questionable. Practical results are com- 
patible with quite modest analytical proficiency. Jastrow clearly states 
that the senses have not a uniform ' conscious ' value. The whole problem 
of sensation might easily be made the central issue of much that is here 
referred to as subconscious procedure. It seems to the reviewer that 
excessive faith in ' sensation ' as the stuff of which almost all, if not all, 
mental material should be supposed to consist, upholds an unbiological 
attitude in psychology, and with it a tendency to avoid the inquiry for a 
difference in kind of relationships and working rather than the evidently 
not wholly measurable criterion of consciousness to decide whether we 
deal with mental or other types of biological reaction. " Acquisition, 
elaboration, expression, compose the triumvirate that direct the affairs of 
the mind " (p. 437). Acquisition is treated rather fully, also the motor 
issue. The elaborative procedure, which to my mind would deserve most 
careful search, is rather meagerly discussed. In the main the triparti- 
tion does not help us far along. In the abnormal field it has its counter- 
part in anesthesia, hallucination and impulsion (p. 497), an altogether 
too meager frame or scheme of samples for the wide range of phenomena 
of dissociation. 

It is evident from this and other writings of the author that he is 
quite free from the mystical hankerings which mislead such a large 
portion of the miracle seekers in our public. It is all the more regret- 
table that the material is not offered in a way which will make it 
possible to avail one's self of the guidance of the author. It is indeed to 
be expected that many an eager reader will turn the materials into the 
trend of his own predilections with very scanty warning. 

Jastrow's own review of the principles (p. 518, etc.) is one of the 
simplest and most direct parts of the book. Abnormal dissociations are 
due either to shock or to a developmental flaw. Personality is not an 
inevitable datum, but an achievement, with a possibility of impairment of 
the joint realms of incorporation, orientation and initiative, either as an 
expression of the unsettled promptings of adolescence or as a summary 
dethronement. The distinctive quality and manner of the impairments 
considered by the author furnish their essential clue in the analysis of 
hysteria. Normally performed complexes become recrystallized on the 
ground of hysterical enfeeblement; there is a varying loss of relation be- 
tween the dissociated and normal activity, and a varying complexity of 
the dissociated conduct. In its lesser forms it denotes an exaggerated dis- 
position and extension of such deviations as susceptibility to hypnosis 
— often ( ?) affiliated with other phases of psychic shortcoming — and it is 
perhaps best to restrict the term defect to its psychological sense without 
implying any judgment of inferiority or lowered moral esteem. " Our 
ignorance of just what takes place in the mental estate when the partial 
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and at times enforced relinquishment ensues, that introduces so altered 
an economy of its resources, is but part of our limitations of knowledge 
of the intrinsic nature of the mental movement. The most promising 
outlook for the lessening in any measure of these limitations is by a dis- 
cerning cultivation of the abnormal field under guidance of principles 
that find their surest support in normal psychology." 

Many pertinent matters which have proved very helpful and suggestive 
are scantily used in this volume. The very lucid St. Louis address of 
Morton Prince, which deals with some very accessible and practical issues 
of the ' subconscious,' the studies of Freud, Jung, etc., and many of those 
of Janet, evidently find no favor with Jastrow, since he does not even 
mention them or their contents. 

It becomes more and more evident that the caption 'subconscious' 
will soon share the fate of the term consciousness, and cease to be a 
topic ; it would be better to realize that there are in the stream of mental 
activities leading activities and less prominent ones; some closely con- 
nected with the leading trend, others more independent or perhaps truly 
dissociated; some more likely to weigh in the determination of the gen- 
eral trend than others, etc. This would seem to be the very field in which 
dynamic conceptions will have to find their way into psychology; and as 
soon as dynamic issues are in the lead, the ' conscious ' or ' subconscious ' 
nature of the event under study will be of interest according to the 
clearness of the conditions and mechanism of submersion and dissocia- 
tion. In the meantime descriptive-analytical surveys are very welcome. 
But for a presentation of this topic the first condition is a sufficient 
simplicity and some consideration for the reader who seeks information 
and guidance, and whose trend of thought and interests should be met 
half-way, or at least part of the way, so as to make available the three 
'privileges' of the mature psychic procedure, incorporation, orientation 
and initiative (p. 483). The emphasis of some leading perspectives in 
another edition will do very much indeed to make the author's wealth of 
exemplification and expression a pleasure instead of a burden. 

Adolf Meyer. 
Pathological Institute, Wards Island. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE 
KRITIK October, 1906, Band 129, Heft 1. Edward von Hartmann 
(pp. 1-33) : A. Dorner. — Hartmann's psychology is self-contradictory be- 
cause it makes consciousness at once a function of the brain and also, 
in its capacity to form ideals, superior to nature. His ethical goal merges 
into the religious, viz., knowledge of God, a knowledge in which God and 
the individual seem to disappear together. His religion is really to be 
found in his esthetics. His metaphysics displays the fundamental in- 
consistency of pessimism, an order evolving from ' alogical ' potentiali- 
ties. Yet his doctrine of the categories prevails in Germany. Quellen und 
Wirkungen von Jakob Boehmes' Gottesbegriff (pp. 33-47) : A. Bastian. — 
Boehme differs from Spinoza chiefly in making evil a positive element 



